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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 
To tue Peorre or Tae Unirep States 
IN GENERAL, AND TO MY OLD ENGLISH 
FRIENDS, IN THAT COUNTRY, IN PARTI- 
CULAR. 


Peckham Lodge, 6th January, 1816. 

Gratified, as I naturally must be, at per- 
ceiving, that what I have dared to publish 
here, appears to have assisted in causing 
many amongst you to see the character, 
conduct, and views of our government in 
their true light, I am by no means content 
with efforts confined within the limits of 
a press, whence to publish, even in the 
most moderate language, truths disagreea- 
ble to men in power, exposes the publisher 
to punishment little short of death: and 
1 am the less disposed to submit to this 
mental bondage, to this mere sighing 
under the terrors of the lash, when I see 
i there are many, even amongst you, 
who still have a hankering likeness to this 
government, and some who have the folly 
(to call it nothing worse) to hold it up as 
the ‘* Bulwark of Religion and Liberty.” 

By the Government I mean the whole 
mass of authority and power Executive, 
Legislative, Ministerial, Judicial, Hierar- 
chal, Naval, and Military ; and, of all the 
deceivers of mankind, this government I 
regard as the greatest. Amidst the com- 
mission of innumerable acts of tyranny 
and cruelty, abroad and at home; in the 
almost constant practice of meanness and 
baseness, resorting to the foulest corrup- 
tion, and most vile bypocrisy ; it has been 
able to make a great part of the world be- 
lieve, that it is the most free, most bu- 
mane, most generous, most magnanimous, 
most pure, and most frank government 
upon the face of the earth. 


How it should have been able to suc-: 


ceed in thus deceiving almost the whole 
world, and by the means of that decep- 
tion, to have obtained the power of inflict- 
ing so much misery on its own people 
and on so many nations; first, to have in- 
veigled so many millions of men within 
its grasp, then to have effected their de- 
struction or slavery, and after that, to have 
retained its character for justice and sin- 
cerity, and thus, in instances without end, 














to have been the unblamed devastator of 
the world: how it should have been able 
to succeed thus, appears, at first sight, 
wholly unaccountable. 

But when we come to examine, which 
we shall in due time, into the means that 
it has employed ; to see how sedulous it 
has been in the application of those means : 
when we come to trace the use of those 
means to their results, we shali find no- 
thing unnatural, but see the effect every- 
where regularly proceeding from the 
cause. ‘To develope to you these means 
of successful deception, and to place the 
character and conduct of this terrible 
mass of power in their true light, is a task, 
the performance of which I do not wish to 
be regarded as any thing more than the 
discharge of a strict duty towards the 
world in general, and towards my own 
country in particular, her fate being, as I 
think, involved in that of America. 

If I am told that I have been awakened 
to a sense of this duty by the sufferings 
which I have endured under the grasp of 
this government, and if 1 were to acknow- 
ledge the justice of the remark, this 
would be no ground cf objection to what 
I may now state. A fact is not less a fact, 
an argument is not less conclusive, be- 
cause the statement of the one, or the 
urging of the other, has been occasioned 
by feelings of resentment. Few, indeed, 
are the instances, in which men are moved 
to exertion by motives from which their 
private feelings are wholly excluded. Love 
of wealth; love of fame, personal affection, 
or some other feeling belonging to self, ge- 
nerally, if not always, is an intruder in 
company with a desire to promote public 
good. Nay, to promote public good is to 
promote the private interest of him who 
anns at this object ; and, even the exercise 
of charity, or any other Christian virtue, 
embraces the view of ultimate good to 
him by whom that virtue is exercised. 

Nor would there be more solidity in the 
objection, that the contents of this work 
are in direct opposition to what I may 
have formerly written and published. 
The fact will not, generally speaking, be 
found to be such; but, if it were, it would 
have no weight against well-proved facts 
and sound arguments. ‘The only ques- 
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tions with a reader of sense will be, 
whether what I now state be true: 
whether the arguments I now use, be fair 
and conclusive. Inever knowingly stated 
any false facts. I may have reasoned fal- 
faciously, and who has not, that has ever 
reasoned at all? As to opinions, they de- 
pend upon impressions. These are very 
trequently false- without any fault im the 
person receiving them; and for what do 
years pass over our heads, but to make 
ws wiser; thatis to say, to add to our know- 
ledge, and to render our opinions more 
correct ? Unfortunate indeed, is the man, 
whom gray hairs find still under the con- 
trol ef the prejudices and passions of 
youth. 

In casting this work down befote a public 
so generally enlightened as that of Ame- 
rica, [am not aware that any thing further 
is necessary in the way of introduction. 
Bot | feel, that, upon this occasion, bare 
justice to myself demands, that I shold 
bastily trace from its sources that hostility 
which I contracted against your political 
institutions, and that virulence with which 
such hostility was prosecuted. 

When the war of 1793 broke out be- 
tween France and England, I was living 
at Wilmington in the state of Delaware, 
next door toa Mr. Commons, a carpenter, 
and upon a rising ground commanding a 
view of the Delaware. A French frigate, 
which had brought out the new ambassa- 
dor from the republic, appeared in that 
river with the tricoloured flag at her mast- 
head. Mr. Commons pointed to it, telling 
me, that that flag would soon drive the 


flag of England from the ocean. England 


- was the object of attack, and I was an 


Englishman. From that time my neigh- 
bour and I became what are called * na- 
tural enemies.”? Hence, by degrees, | 
imbibed the strongest desire to see Eng- 


_land triumph in the quarrel, without know- 


ing, and’ without caring, any thing about 
its grounds. What trifles frequently give 
a bent to men’s minds ! ‘To what important 
consequences do mere nothings lead! My 
great delight, at that time, was im a most 
beautiful flower garden, which [had made 


with my own hands out of a poor rough 


_ stony piece of ground that nobody thought 


worth tillage. It is probable I never 
shouku have writien for the press a single 
re in my life, had it not been for the 
liscussions with my neighbour the carpen- 
fer. ‘These set me to reading what peo- 


ple call politics ; reading led me to Phila- 
delphia; the flower garden had become 
insipid, and I panted for busier scenes. 

I went to reside in Philadelphia just 
about the time of the affair between the 
French sailors, and the English sailors be- 
longing to the ship Ganges. ‘The city was 
thrown inte a great ferment. The impres- 
‘sion on my mind still is, without pretend- 
ing, however, to recollect the particular 
facts, that there was great partiality shown 
in favour of the French. The Philadel- 
phians were dressed in tricoloured cock- 
ades, which were sold in the shops. 
Nothing was heard in the streets, but 
praises of the French, and abuse of the 
English. Never very patient, or given to 
yield to a torrent, I soon became a pretty 
busy partizan, and sought occasions to en- 
gage in disputes. 

Soon after this Dr. Priestry arrived, 
and his reception at New-York became 
the sebject of a pamphlet from me, which 
poor as it was, did, from its mere singu- 
larity, obtain some circulation. 

Thus become an author I soon becathe 
known to the public, and then, I call to 
witness all those who lived in Philadel- 
phia at that time,- what torrents of abuse 
were poured forth upon me. All manner 
of falsehoods were published respecting 
me, every sort of crime was falsely laid to 
my charge; and, what I believe, was never 
done in any other case, the foulest asser- 
tions were made respecting even my wile. 
Young, strong, with good health, always 
buoyant spirits, careless of consequences, I 
was a match for all my antagonists. Ihave 
laughed a thousand times, and I laugh at this 
moment, at the recollection of the wars that 
we used tocarry on. My opponents con- 
tended that nothing was good that belong- 
ed to England. I contended that nothing 
‘was good that did not belong to her. I 
was quite sincere; and I solemnly de- 
clare, that] believed, that even the poul- 
try and the apples were not half so good 
as those in England. 

You may call this folly, enthusiasm, 
fanaticism; but you cannot call it base- 
ness. The principle by which I was ac- 
tuated was good. It was love for my 
country, which, prima facia, is always 
virtuous ; and, if l had had the capacity, I 
was in too high a state of irritation, to 
ellter into a fair discussion of the merits of 
her cause. Besides, my antagonists were 
‘equally violent, and had, in most cases, 
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been the aggressors. Violence begets 
violence, or produces submission, and 
the latter, with me, was wholly out of 
the question, I must do the federalists 
the justice to say, that I do not recollect 
any one of them, who ever conversed with 
me on politics, without remonstrating with 
me for going so fur. ‘They all used to 
complain that I was too much of an En- 
glishman. The impression made on my 
mind, by this circumstance, has never 
been effaced, and it has always led me to 
believe, and to maintain, that there was 
no considerable number of persons, in 
America, who, at bottom, were not true 
to their country, however far the spirit of 
party might lead them. Upon this be- 
lief, arising from this very circumstance, I 
founded, when I saw the last war ap- 
proaching, my repeatedly-expressed opi- 
nion, that all the hopes of our ministers 
of triumphing through your divisions would 
finally fail them. 

As to the charge of my being in the 
pay of the English government, so bold- 
ly and so positively made without the 
shadow of proof, and which charge I 
see still kept up by some foolish writers, 
it is now as absurd_as it was always false. 
I once was offered by Mr. Liston to have 
my relations, in England, provided for by 
the government. ‘That was all that he 
ever offered. That I refused, and those 
relations have cost me a great deal of mo- 
ney since myreturn. ‘The charge is now 
absurd upon the face of it; for, if I had 
been a man of that stamp, do you suppose 
! ever should have been in a state prison ? 
The fact is, that, if I had chosen only to 
shackle my mind, I might, at this time, 
have, by myself and my relations, nearly 
as great a revenue as is raised in the state 
of Rhode Island. Those who have still 


the injustice to persevere in the making of: 


this charge seem to forget, that it has been 
disproved even upon oath. Mr. Liston, 
being called to speak to my general cha- 
racter, on my trial in the court of King’s 
Bench, said that he had known me for 
many yearfs labouring, with the most per- 
fect disinterestedness, in the cause of m 

country ; and, which is well worthy oi 
remark, the attorney general had the con- 
summate baseness to seize the opportunity 
to ask Mr. Liston if I had not libelled pub- 
lic characters in America. ‘Thus were 


those very exertions, which were regarded 
as proof of my being in the pay of this 





government, brought forward by this same 
government as matter to imjure my cha- 
racter, and to assist in ptoducing a ruinous 
verdict and sentence against me! 

This charge was one of the wrongs that 
long rankled in my breast, and certainly 
had some weight in determining my fu- 
ture conduct. But, if I have, since my 
return to Europe, done any mischief to 
the American character, and that of her 
institutions, and to her peace and happi- 
ness, (and, I do not know that I have not,) 
ascribe it, as in justice you ought, to the 
LEGAL PERSECUTION, which | ex- 
perienced, and which has not been lessen- 
ed by my having since suffered greater 
persecution. My case was this: I fre- 
quently sent forth very violent and inde- 
corous publications. But, all others did 
the same. In this respect I only follow- 
ed their example. I was much younger 
than they. I had less experience. In the 
midst of this general abuse of the press, 1! 
was singled out by the Chief Justice 
M‘Kean ; brought before him at his house ; 
and, without any trial, any indictment, 
any action, was compelled to find bail to 
keep the peace and to be of good behaviour. 
Some time after this an action was brought 
against me for a libel on Dr. Rusu. The 
result of that action was well enough cal- 
culated to leave. no very friendly feelings 
behind. But the record of that decision 
was prodyced in proof of my not having 
kept the peace and been of good behaviour ; 
and I have actually, since my return to 
Europe, been obliged to pay to my bail the 
sums which they have been compelled to pay 
in consequence of this pretended forfeiture 
of my recognizances. You must go back 
to the time of the Stuarts to find persecu- 
tions of the press equal to this. I am 
frequently reminded of it by the enemies 
of America. Some years ago Sir Francis 
BurpetrT asked me about it. It grieved 
him to the heart. It is ft that a country 
should feel how its character is thus affect- 
ed by the acts of its rulers. Will any of 
you say, that this was according to the 
law and constitution of your country? Is 
there aman amongst you, of any party, 
who would not be ashamed to recognize 
as legal, in America, that which has never 
been attemped in England since the days 
of Judge Jetiries ? And, if it was not le- 
gal; if it wasin open defiance of al! law, 
and in contempt of all the principles of 
your government, why was’ it persevered 
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in, why did courts upbold it; and why 
was I not to feel indignation and deep re- 
sentment, that the parties were néver in 
any way Called to account? 

Therefore, my good friends of Ameri- 
ca, do not, | pray you, regard me as 
coming before you to ask you to forget, or 
1 wish you to remember ; and to 
bear in mind, that if you have of late 
years received any little assistance from 
my pen, itis not to be ascribed to a de- 
sire to ‘* atone,’ as some of your writers 
have had the folly to cali it, for past hos- 
tility, but to that love of frendes m and that 
dread of overwhelming despotisin, which 
have, at last, overcome my just resent- 
ment. 
nizances and his subsequent actions against 
my bail, were as fresh in my memory, and 
they still are as fresh in my memory, as 
they were in the years 1799 and. 1800. 
But I saw that the design was to devas- 
tate your country, and finally to reduce 
you to slavery... 1 knew you had great 
courage and great public spirit. But J 
knew also that your enemy was tremen- 
dously powerful. [I saw that your dwell- 
ings would be in flames, your posts de- 
molished, your liberties and your lasting 
happiness endangered. M*Kean’s bond 


“and his subsequent proceedings against 


my bail, though still rankling in my bo 
som, were overcome by the recollection 
of the hospitality, the kindness, the gene- 
rosity of my American friends. Moved 
by this recollection, and, | hope too, by 
the higher consideration of justice towards 
your country and a sincere concern for 
the honour of my own, | laboured to the 
utmost of my ability to prevent a war, 
from which I foreboded so many evil con- 
sequences, and after. it had begun, to 
shorten its duration. 

I am actuated by similar motives now. 
I am sincerely of opinion, that thisgevern- 
ment, if it do not become all at once con- 
verted, which I hope it may, will set to 
work, first to sow the seeds, or rather to 
cultivate the plants and extend the 
branches, of discord in the United States ; 
next, if it succeed in the first, that it will 
conjure upa ground of quarrel ; and finally 
fall upon you with all its terrible and un- 
fivided power. Pressed hard by its debts, 
itnow, more than ever, feels the necessity 
of engrossing the trade of the world. It 
has put the naval power of friends as well 
as foes, in Europe, back for many years. 


In the year 1810 M‘Kaean’s recog: | 





There is only America that stands in: the 
way of its maritime monopoly for an age. 
lt fears emigration to America. It fears 
her rising manufactures. It fears stilb 
more her example of free government. 
And besides all this, it burns with implaca- 
ble revenge. In order to defeat its 
schemes you have only to be put well up~ 
on your guard. The first thing necessary 
to this is, it appears to me, to make you all 
well acquainted with the real character, 
conduct, and effects of this government. 
For if there be only one single man 
amongst your millions, who can openly 
call it the « bulwark of religion and 
liberty”’ your knowledge of it must be very 
imperfect. This, therefore, is what I new 
propose to do. And if there be any one 
who is disposed to call this writing against 
my country, let me ask him, whether he 
looks upon the Dey and Divan of Algiers 
as being the country ? Why then am I to: 
look upon the family of Guelph, a band of 
boroughmongers, a half Hanoverian army, 

and anavy which impressed your seamen ; 
why, I ask, am I to look upon these as 
constituting England ? The Stuarts and 
their instruments of oppression were not 
called the country by our common fore- 
fathers, who thought they proved their love 
to the country im driving them out of it, 
even with the aid of a Dutch army. I, 
then, I show, that the present government 
is as great an oppressor as the Stuarts ever 
were: that it has violated all the fun- 
damental Jaws of the land ; that it has re- 
duced us to the most abject slavery, in- 
sulting us all the while with the mockery 
of freedom :—if I make these assertions 
out, if & establish their truth, am I, in ex- 
posing this government, to be charged 
with attacking amy country? If so, Nero 
was Rome, Louis XVIII. is France, Queen 
Mary was England, Ferdinand is Spain, 
Pizarro was Mexico, and George the Third 
was the United States. 

The truth is, that, in proportion as the 
schemes of this government have been suc- 
cessful abroad, it has become insolent and 
cruel at home. Having by means of the 
immense sums which it has extorted from 
us, succeeded in crushing, in this quarter 
of the glebe, every thing for defence 
against which it stood in need of our chear- 
ful assistance, it now uses those means 
against ourselves. It has only you to sub- 
due, or to divide, which is nearly the same, 
in order to deprive us of the hope, and al- 
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most of the possibility of seeing less misera- 
ble and less disgraceful days. 

It is, therefore, for my country and not 
against it, ‘that | write. Every ship that 
you build, every cannon that you cast, 
every maitufactary you erect, every farm 
that you clear, every man that is added 
to your population, will, I am persuaded, 
tend to keep this government in check, and 
to afford us, in time, a chance of regaining 
our liberties. 

But the first and greatest object is your 
union in mind and heart; and, it appears 
to me that nothing afler your own mutual 
interests, is more likely to promote this 
ebject, than to enable you all to see in 
their true light, the character of this go- 
vernment ; its conduct abroad and at home 
during the last twenty-five years; and its} 
present views with regard to America ; for, 
from these you will be convinced that 
cordial union, unremitted vigilance, and; 
extraordinary wisdom and energy are ab- 
solutely necessary to preserve you from 
the degradation and ruin which have been 
inflicted upon England and upon Europe. 

In thus resorting to the use of the Ame- 
rican press, in imitation of those of our 
ancestors, who resorted to the press of 
Holland, during the persecutions of the 
Stuarts, like «hem 7 challenge discussion. 
Lhe party I attack has the same channel 
for defence, and it has both the means and 
the will to hire the talents of nine tenths 
ef the world. Against such fearful odds 
what but TRUTH would dare to enter 
the field? She, however, if unfettered, is 
more than a match for falsehood, though 
fostered and supported by the power that 
bas been able to bribe the half of mankind 
to mutual suspicion, hatred, hostility, rob- 
bery, and bloodshed. 

And now, my old English friends, if your 
prejudices still remain unshaken by the 
events that have taken place since I had the 
pleasure to see you; if you still persist in 
confounding the English government with 
the oppressed people of England; and, if you 
be, after what | have said above, disposed 
to express disapprobation of my change of 
sentiment since we parted, let me remind 
you of some particular facts, which, though 
I have stated them in print here, may not 
have reached your knowledge. When I: 
was’in America, I used to receive letters 
from several writers in England, applaud- 
ing what I was doing, and encouraging me 
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to ptoceed. There was Wintiam Gir- 
FoRD,; the loyal poet; Juuw Bow es, au- 
thor of several loyal pamphlets; Joxyn 
Girrorp, author of eye still more 
loyal; Matter pu Pan, author of the 
Mercure Brittannique. The three former 
all put Es quire at the end of their names, 
and, as I had been brought up in the coun- 
try, and had never heard any bedy called 
"Square but men of great estates, who kept 
carriages and hounds, I was delighted, 
and quite puffed up with the idea of having 
so many *Squires for correspondents; for, 
you will bear in mind, that. I had gone 
into the army a mere boy, that I had been 
in New Brunswick ’til I quitted the army, 
and that there was only one year between 
my quitting the army and my arrival in 
the United States. So that, as towards 
Squireship my country notions were whol- 
ly uncorrected by any experience. 

Well, then, now behold me returning 
home on tiptoe to be honoured with the 
personal acquaintance of these "Squires. I 
feund William Gifford, Esq. in a lodging 
in Stratton-street; John Bowles, Esq. I 
found in a little snug box at Dulwich ; 
John Gifford, Esq. (whose real name I af- 
terwards found to be Green, but who 
chose, for excellent reasons to change it) 
I found ina very nice but very small house 
in Walnut Tree Walk, Lambeth. Mallet du 
Pan was dead. It was rather a disappoint- 
ment to find my *Sguvires living in such 
humble style. But this was the least 
mortifying part of my discoveries. By 
degrees I found, that Squire William Gii- 
ford was the holder of a sinecure place, 
given him as a reward for being editor, 
under Canning and Frere, of the Anti- 
Jacobine Newspaper, and I soon after- 
wards saw him made a Commissioner of 
the Lottery. °Squire Bowles I found to be 
a Commissioner of Dutch Property, that is, 
to manage the property seized by the 
government from the Dutch at the begin- 
ning of the war; and it has since been 
proved, according to a report made to par- 
liament, that he, without the sanction of 
any law, did, in virtue of this oflice, amass 
large sums of money. ‘Squire John Gif- 
ford, alias Green, I found, to my utter 
astonishment, a Police Justice, or one of 
the head thief-catchers, with a salary of 
400 pounds a year. I found besides, that 
he was the editor of the Anti-Jacobin Re- 
view, the means of setting up which he 
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had received’ from the government;. and 
that. he had, besides, a pension of 200 
pounds a year. 

What a discovery was this for me! | 
felt that L was a dupe; but, like other 
people, I was ashamed, for a long while, 
to acknowledge it. To find my ’Squires 
with whom I expected to ride a fox-hunt- 
ing; to find these loyal, independent gen- 
tlemen, to be nothing more than downright 
Treasury Hacks, was enough to give a 
new turn to any man’s mind. . MauLer 
pu Pan, whose work, as well as the au- 
thor, had been wholly supported by the 
public money, was dead; but, I found 
that his widow had a penson, and his son 
a place in the tax-office, both in open de- 
fiance of the law of England, the parties 
being foreigners. ‘The Rev. John Brann, 
whose loyal pamphlets had been sent out 
to me, I found in possession of the living 
ef St. George, Southwark, given him for 
having written these pamphlets, he having 
already a living inthe country. GiLLRay, 
the loyal caricaturist, I found with a pen- 
sion of 200 pounds a year. Dispin, the 
loyal song writer | found with a similar 
pension. The Rev. Hersert Marsu, and 
Sim Francis D’Ivernors, (a foreigner,) 
both of whom had written loyal pamphlets, 
J found with pensions of 700 pounds a 
year. As to the editors of loyal newspa- 
pers, | found them all, without a single 


exception, in the pay of the government, 


in one shape or in another. 

Now, my old English friends, do you 
blame me for not having joined this servile, 
this prostituted, band of hireling writers, 
whose business it was to delude our coun- 
trymen, tourge them on to war, to stig- 
matize every man who opposed the govern- 
ment, and who received their reward out 
of the taxes raised upon this laborious and 
deceived people? Do you blame me for 
opposing this mercenary crew? Do you 
blame me for holding in abhorrence the 
covernment, which could thus condescend 
to corrupt the press, and to tax the people 
for the purpose of paying men to mislead 
them; while on the other hand, it put to 
death, it transported, it imprisoned during 
pleasure without trial, or at the least, it 
ruined every man who had the courage to 
use his pen in opposition to these notorious 
corruptions? Oh! no, Before you blame 
me for this, you must have changed your 
natures. 

But the very name of England is dear 





to you. And do you not think that the 
name of England is as dear tome? You 
wish to see the land of our forefathers al- 
ways great. And do you think I wish to 
see it little? But what do you mean by 
England ; in what sense do you under- 
stand that word which includes so many 
interesting recollections? By England 
you do not mean the earth, and the trees, 
and the houses. You cannot call the 
Guelphs England, who have not a drop of 
English blood in their veins. The parlia- 
ment, made up almost wholly of men who 
sell and buy seats, and the perjured voters 
of boroughs, you cannot call England. 
What then do you mean by England? 
Why, you mean the mass of the people of 
England ; that people, more than one- 
sixth part of whom are now actually pau- 
pers ; that people who pay more than six- 
sevenths of their earnings in taxes; that 
people, who have been for years, and still 
are, kept in awe by a standing army of 
two hundred thousand men, stationed 
throughout the whole country in forts and 
barracks; that people who are compelled 
to crouch to insolent Hanoverian soldiers, 
and some of whom in the very heart of 
England have been flogged by those Ha- 
noverians; that people, in short, who are 
worked to the very bone, to support, in 
splendour and luxury, men who scoff at 
their miseries. 

It is very easy for you, who quietly 
possess what you earn, under a govern- 
ment that makes you feel hardly the weight 
of its little finger, to bid us be contented 
with the blessings we enjoy. But, come 
yourselves, then, and taste of these bless- 
ings. Go to Taunton in Somersetshire, 
where there were recently six hundred 
Exchequer writs issued for the seizure of 
people’s goods on account of non-payment 
of taxes. Come and enjoy these seizures 
that are now going on all over the king- 
dom. Come and share with poor Carrer 
his eighteen months in jail for having, in 
the most humble terms, complained that 
his only property, his horse and cart, had 
been seized to pay taxes which he did not 
owe. Come and be contented while the 
tax-gatherer demands from you thrice as 
much as you expend on yourselves and 
families. Come and be happy while you 
see twenty thousand insolvent debtors in 
the jails, and nearly two millions of poor 
wretches in workhouses and begging along 
the road or through the streets. Come 
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and be proud, while you see more public 
money paid for the support and shipment 
of convicts than is paid in taxes altogether 
to the government of the state of New- 
York or Pennsylvania. Come and be 
prouder still, while you see whole districts 
of England under the command of Ha- 
noverian officers, while you see the Eng- 
lish militia under the same command, and 
while you see your countrymen, once so 
highly minded, pull their hats off to these 
insolent foreigners, and stand trembling 
before them. 

Oh! no! Ido you injustice by the sup- 
position. You are not so base as to bid 
us be contented in such a state of things. 
In spite of all your prejudices, heightened 
as they may have been by the conflicts of 
parties, that same generosity and integrity 
which induced you to hold fast to England, 
amidst all the reproaches against her, will 
make you now feel for our sufferings and 
our disgrace. 

Well, then, is it against England that I 
write? Is it not for England? And not 
daring to write for her here, have I not a 
right, and is it not laudable in me, to 
avail myself of the press of America, or of 
any other country in the world, for this 
purpose ? 

If, however, you still persist in regard- 
ing the government as England, and resolve 
on making common cause with that go- 
vernment, you must be prepared to claim 
your share of the honour of all its acts. 
Claim, then, if you choose, the honour of 
having convicted a man in the Court of 
King’s Bench, on an ex-officio information 
of a libel on Napoleon, as lawful- sovereign 
of France; claim the honour of haying 
made peace with him, and of having re- 
ceived his guarantee for the cession of 
Ceylon and Trinidad, in that capacity, 
and of sending ina few months afterwards 
spies and assassins to take away his life ; 
and claim the further honour of employing 
ambassadors as agents in the transaction. 
Claim the honour of having, for ages, re- 
presented the Bourbons as tyrants and their 
subjects as slaves, and of having raised 
hundreds of millions upon the people of 
England to force these Bourbons back 
again upon these same subjects. Claim 
the honour of having prevented neutrals 
from carrying on trade with France, lest 
that trade should assist the French to con- 
tinue the war; and of having, at the very 
same time, carried on that trade yourselves. 
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Claim the honour of having condemned 
neutral ships under the pretext of their 
having false papers; and of having per- 
mitted and encouraged the open sale of 
false papers for the use of your own ships. 
Claim the honour of excluding Irish catho- 
lics from those offices of trust, into which, 
though in open defiance of law, you admit 
German catholics. Claim the honour of 
treating the gallant Irish as slaves, of shut- 
ting them up in their houses from sunset to 
sunrise, on pain of severe penalties, lest 
they should combine and compel you to 
grant freedom to the catholics; and, at the 
very same time, of enabling and abetting 
the catholics of France to destroy the pro- 
testants. Claim the honour of making the 
people of England yield a tenth part of 
all the produce of the land to support an 
establishment founded on the overthrow of 
the catholic religion ; and, of loading them 
with taxes to pay for the restoration of the 
Pope, the Jesuits, and the inquisition. 
Claim the honour of taxing the people of 
England to pay and uphold the patriots of 
Spain against Napoleon; and of leaving 
those very patriots to be killed or banished 
by Ferdinand, your ally, for having done 
that which you encouraged them and paid 
them to do. Claim the honour of having 
flogged Americans for refusing to fight -for 
you against their native country; and of 
having hanged, quartered, and ripped up 
the bowels of Englishmen for having fought 
against their native country. Claim all 
these honours; for, claim them you must, 
and a great many more of the.same sort, 
if you make common cause with this go- 
vernment ; but above all, you must dis- 
tinctly claim the honours of Dartmoor ; the 
honour of killing men in cold blood, some 
of whom you had made prisoners of war 
from on board your own ships, where they 
had fought for you against your enemies. 
If there be still a higher honour than this, 
claim that of having hanged two F'rench- 
men, close prisoners of war on board the 
hulks, for having forged English bank 
notes, while it stands recorded in the de- 
cisions of the Court of King’s bench, that 
it was lawful for the English government to 
forge French assignats to be circulated in 
France. 

Now, let me ask you seriously, whether 
there be amongst you one single man, 
who would not be ashamed to be suspect- 
ed of approving of any one of these acts? 
Yet that this government has committed 
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them all is perfectly notorious. If you 
choose to ally yourselves with this mass 
of tyranny, cruelty, and perlidy, youhave, 
at any rate, no right to blame me, if I am 
resolved to convince the world, that such 
is not my choice, and if I do my best to 
gucrd those, amongst whom you find pro- 
fection, frow falling within the grasp of 
its deadiy power. 

Far from me be the base thought of 
making my court to the people in Ameri- 
ca hy villifying my own country, or by 
flattering them. I regard America as the 
only spot now left, where man can be safe 
from the lash of despotism. The despots 
of Europe, with this government at their 
head, have decreed, that there shall no 
longer ‘be freedom here. My object in 
this publication is to describe the state to 
which we have been reduced, and the acts 
that have been and are daily committed 
against us, in order that you may clearly 
see the means by which we have been re- 
duced to our present abject slavery, and, 
seeing, that you may avoid them as you 
would avoid the sword, pestilence, and 
famine. As for my own particular inte- 
rest I feel very little upon this occasion. 
i have ample means of living in what is 
called comfort; and might, I dare say, 
without any great pains, make a shift to 
sneak along as quietly to the grave as any 
of my horses or my dogs. But, as to my 
happiness, as to my enjoyment of life, that 
is quite another matter; and | feel, that 
that enjoyment I cannot have, and, indeed, 
that I ought not to have it, without using 
whatever “talent I may possess for the ends 
which TI have here described. Every 
man who. writes, wishes for readers, and 
I, of course, have that common desire ; 
but, as I never have, so I never shall, sa- 
crifice any principle, or any opinion, to 
gratify the tastes or feelings of others, 
whether the numbers of those others be 
great or small. I ask for neither what is 
called patronage, nor for support. 1 want 
neither. Ishall make no attempt to catch 
readers by administering to their amuse- 
ment. I have always dealt in dry poli- 
tics. So shall I always continue to do. 
J send my work forth amongst a sensible 
and well-informed public; the success 
that it merits | know it will have, and 
greater success I have no right, and no 


desire to obtain. 
3 | Wa. COBBETT. 





TO THE 


CuanceLior OF THE ExcnHEQueER. 
LETTER X. 


On the depreciation of the American Paper 
Money at this time.— Bath Agricultural 
Meeting. 


Peckham Lodge, 6th January, 1816. 


Sir,—It is John Bull’s happy turn of 
mind, always, when he is embarrassed, to 
luok about the wo:!d to see if there be no 
other nation in embarrassment; and, if he 
find any in that state, to chuckle and hug 
himself in the thought, that he is not suf- 
fering alone, though, perhaps, he may. 
have been the cause of the very misery, 
from the existence of which he derives his 
consolation. The stripping of Paris by 
Blucher and others like him; the cutting. 
of the Protestants’ throats in the South of 
France; the base murder of the brave, 
Marsuat Baune, with whom the Duke of 
York capitulated at the Helder; the blood 
of Marshal Ney, and others, shed by the 
royalists; the long rolls of proscription, 
ruin and death that are now making out in 
France: these, with other scenes exhibit- 
ed in Italy and Spain, seem to cheer honest 
John in the midst of his calamities. 

It is, | presume, from a thorough know- 
ledge of this happy and amiable disposi- 
tion, that the Times and Courier news- 
papers have lately entertained their read- 
ers with such exulting descriptions of the 
depreciated state of the Government paper- 
money, in the United States of America. 

But, Sir, these writers appear to forget 
(it indeed, they have ever known) the 
vast difference between our pecuniary 
situation and that of America. They seem 
to forget, that the whole of the capital of 
the American Debt is not equal to one 
year’s interest on our Debt. They seem 
to forget, that, independent of the thou- 
sand millions owed by Great Britain, 
there is a Debt of about 300 millions in 
Ireland ; and that, besides these, the East 
India Company owes a Debt of 40 mil- 
lions, surpassing, itself, in amount the 
Debt of the United States, a country the 
populatiqn of which js at this very time 
nearly equal to that of Great Britain, and 
the navigation and commerce of which 
cannot fail soon to overtake ours in magni- 
tude. Before men begin to talk of the 
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consequences of the depreciation of the 
Government Paper in America, they should 
take this comparison into their view ; for, 
in the case of.a total discredit of such pa- 
per, the distress produced thereby must 
necessarily bear a proportion to the amount 
of the paper; that is to say, the amount of 
the Debt, or sums owing to individuals 
from the government, or public. 

Deprived as I am, at present, of all 
means of getting at American newspa- 
pers, I cannot speak with any degree of 
certainty, as to the real state of the Go- 
vernment-Paper in America; but, if it be 
much depreciated, two prices, a money- 
price, and a paper-price, will soon follow ; 
and, though, as in all such cases, there will 
be partial suffering, the thing will soon 
put itself to rights. ‘The American Debt, 
compared with the the resources of Ame- 
rica, is nothing. ‘The total blowing up of 
that Debt would only take 1,000. each, 
from about 37 thousand people. It would 
not send, as in our case, many hundreds 
of thousands, nay, perhaps, millions, to 
beggary; and that, too, in a country al- 
ready full of paupers and beggars. 

.It is quite curious, besides, that we 
should find consolation in this deprecia- 
tion of American paper money, and anti- 
cipate therefrom the fall of the govern- 
ment, when we recollect, in our own case, 
the stoppage of Cash payments at the 
Bank of England ; and while we are actu- 
ally living under laws, which compel the 
landlord to take payment in paper for the 
amount of his rent, or to go without pay- 
ment; while we are actually living under 
laws, and in time of peace too, which au- 
thorize the Bank Company, to refuse pay- 
ment, on demand, of their notes, made 
payable on demand. This is being pret- 
ty impudent, at least. But, Sir, I agree, 
that the cases are different. I agree, that 
it is improbable, that the Americans should 
do as the people of England have done. 
‘There are too few of the former immedi- 
ately interested in supporting the Funds. 
The government of America has not been 
able, nor do I believe it bas been willing, 
to tie to it such a large part of the com- 
munity. The system there has not such 
support as it has here ; and most heartily 
do I hope that it never will. 

The truth is, that the government paper 
of America is in discredit (if it be in dis- 
credit) because the people in general do 
not believe, that the interest will be duly 





paid in full; or, in other words, that they 
do not believe, that taxes in sufficient 
amount to pay the intere'st will be collect- 
ed ; or, perhaps, even granted by the Con- 
gress. There are never any fears of that 
sort here. Here the parliament never re- 
fuses to grant what the government calls 
for; and no man would think of refusing 
to pay the tax gatherer any more than he 
would ‘think of refusing to submit to rain 
or thunder. The evil is not great, when 
a paper-system is blown up in time. But, 
when it has existed for ages, its dissolu- 
tion is generally attended with some great 
and terrible convulsion. : 

In America there is no National Bank ; 
and most ardently do I hope, that there 
never will be one, though it may now be 
wished for by many of the real friends of 
the liberties of the country. I think they 
deceive themselves as to the effects of such 
an institution. For the present, it might 
remove difficulties ; but, in the end, a close 
connexion would take place between the 
Government and the Bank; and, from 
that moment, be the form of the govern- 
ment what it might, from being the serv- 
ant, as it now is, it would begin to become 
the master of the people. When things 
are brought to this state; when the for- 
tunes of half the community, depend, in 
whole, or in part, upon the government, 
and must be lost if the government be 
overthrown, who can be foolish enough to 
expect any thing like effectual reszstance ot 
the‘acts of the government, be they what 
they may? In such a state of things, when 
men talk of supporting the government ; 
when they say, that government must be 
supported ; that they will spend their last 
shilling, and shed the last drop of their 
blood, in supporting the constitution ; they 
really mean, by government and constitu- 
tion, neither more nor Jess than the dtvt- 
dends on thetr stock; and, if they were 
frankly to say so, no one could reasonably 
blame them: it is the hypocrisy of their 
professions only that exposes them to cen- 
sure. 

By the means of a system, such as is 
here contemplated, a government soon be- 
comes able to do what it pleases. The 
great check, the right of withholding mo- 
ney, and which is, indeed+(short of open 
resistance by force of arms) the only check 
that any people can have in their power, 
is, in such a case, a dead letter and the 
granting of money is a mere matter of 
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form. Thus a government, backed by an 
enormous debt, may safely count amongst 
its supporters all the most opulent even of 
its political enemies, while those who are 
its political friends, are bound to it by ties 
of tenfold the ordinary force. On the 
other hand, whoever has courage suf- 
ficient to oppose, or to censure openly, such 
a government, is sure to bring down on 
him the vengeance of all who feel that 
their fate is linked to that of the govern- 
ment. No matter what is the subject of 
his complaint ; no matter how clearly jus- 
tice and truth are on his side; no matter 
how irreproachable his character, how in- 
disputably upright his views; no matter 
how unanswerable his arguments: his 
speeches or his writings tend to shake the 
system, and he is jacobin, traitor, devil, 
and merits to be exterminated. What a 
deal of pure loyalty, Sir, has flowed from 
this abundant, this inexhaustible source! 
If the people of America do but read in 
my work ‘* Paper against Gold,” the ac- 
count of the origin of the Bank of England ; 
if they see clearly that that Bank was 
established for the purpose of securing to 
the government the means of getting mo- 
ney into its hands without the necessity of 
applying directly to parliament; if they 
see, that the Bank and the Debt arose at 
one and the same time; if they see, that, 
since the Debt arrived at any considera- 
ble magnitude, no parliament has ever re- 
fused to grant money; if they see, that, 
as the Debt has increased, so, and in nearly 
the same proportion, pauperism has in- 
creased, and that penal laws, and laws 
abridging public liberty, have also gradu- 
ally increased; if they see, as they may 
in the present picture of this country, 
thousands upon thousands piunged into 
utter ruin; from affluence hurled down to 
poverty by an influence unseen and to 
them wholly unaccountable; if they see, 
that a great Bank, connected with a Go- 
vernment, has produced a state of things, 
in which no human precautions can ena- 
ble any man to shield himself from ruin ; 
in which the value of property is subject 
to changes which the owner has nothing 
to do in producing; in which all pecuni- 
ary contracts for time are virtually vio- 
lated, to the ruin of one party and the en- 
riching of another; and which, according 
to all appearance, must end in calamities 
even more serious than the present: if, 
Sir, the people of America see all this, 
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and all this they may clearly see in our 
example, I am disposed to believe, that 
they will be very slow indeed to consent 
to any establishment, that shall, in any 
of its leading features, resemble the paper 
Mammoth of England. 

I do not believe, (and, indeed, I can 
almost say I am certain of the contrary,) 
that it is the design, or the wish, of the 
American government to build such a 
structure as that which I have here been 
describing. Such men as Mr. Maprson 
and Mr. Munro can have no such wish. 
The former is about to retire to private 
life for the remainder of his days; the 
latter, at most, has only a few years to 
follow after him in the same career.— 
Neither can possibly have the aggrandize- 
ment of their posterity in view from any 
source of emolument connected with the 
public. If they are strenuous for a Na- 
tional Bank, as it is said they are, it is 
because they see in it immediate benefit 
to the country, and do not see distant dan- 
ger to its happiness and liberties lurking in 
the same cause. But, and this is all I 
desire upon the subject, I hope they will, 
before they finally adopt such a measure, 
cast their eyes once more towards Eng- 
land, and see what a revolution has, si- 
lently and unseen, been accomplished by 
similar means. 

There is not a doubt that an establish- 
ment, which gives rise and creates confi- 
dence ina fictious medium, such as that 
of paper money, is the cause of greatly 
increased operations in commerce, trade, 
manufactures, and agriculture. If I, by 
the means of discounted notes, kept alive 
by renewals for a year or two, were to 
expend fifty thousand pounds at Botley, 
there is no doubt that the paper-money, 
created for my use, would set numerous 
hands to work, would enrich the trades- 
man, and would fill the whole neighbour- 
hood with what is called prosperity. But, 
as the expenditure would be built on fic- 
tion; as the fiction would cease at the end 
of the supposed two years; ruin, misery, 
feebleness must then ensue; and, if there 
were no third party, namely, the law, to 
restrain us, we must, through the whole 
neighbourhood, be plunged into mutual 
revilings, confusion, hostility, and vio- 
lence. 

In the case of nations there are no third 
parites. Hence it is that all men of 





sober reflection dread the moment of put- 
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ting an end to a system of paper, the ex- 
istence of which they deplore, because 
they see the evils that it has produced. 
Dangerous as a funding system is, and al- 
ways must be, to any country, it would, 
in my opinion, _be more dangerous to 
America than to any other country in the 
world; not only because she has more of 
happiness and of liberty to lose, but be- 
cause, from the peculiar construction of 
her governments, combined with the local 
relationships of the several parts of the 
nation, such a system could scarcely avoid, 
in the course of a very short life, to pro- 
duce conflicts that would end in a dissolu- 
tion of that Union, on which wholly de- 
pends the real independence and safety of 
the nation. For a while a funding system 
would tend to bind the several States to- 
gether; but, when once its burthens came 
to be severely felt, a relief from those bur- 
dens would be sought for in the getting 
rid of that part of the ruling power of the 
country, by which those burdens were im- 
posed. In England, where there is but 
one legislature ; where a number of great 
families with enormous estates and with 
hereditary titles; where a church, de- 
pendent on, or, rather, belonging to these ; 
and a crown, supported by, and support- 
ing, both, all concur in the upholding of a 
funding system for what they deem their 
own benefit, the dissolution of such a sys- 
tem, terrible as the consequences must be 
when the system has arrived at its present 
pitch, may, nevertheless, not be attended 
with a dissolution of the whole frame of 
government. Indeed, there are not want- 
iug persons to believe, that the dissolution 
of our funding system would merely bring 
the nation back to the state in which it 
was at the Revolution, or at twenty years 
later. But, not todwell upon this point 
at present, it seems to me very clear, that, 
in America, where there is no triple, fast- 
twisted, bond of aristocracy, church, and 
crown, the smallest uneasiness under the 
burdens imposed by a funding system 
would produce, first the forcible resistance 
of the demands of the general government, 
and next a separation of the States. And, 
therefore, regarding as I do, the American 
Union as affording the last chance for the 
restoration of the liberties of Europe, 1 
should be very sorry to hear of the es- 
tablishment of a National Bank in that 
country. 


In the mean while, however, there does 
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not appear, from the last advices from 
America, to be any danger of the deprecia- 
tion of the government paper-money con- 
tinuing. 1 said before, that the total 
amount was too small to produce any se- 
rious mischief; and the great amount of the 
duties of customs must, ina short time, re- 
lieve the government from all its difficul- 
ties. 

Leaving the Americans for the present, | 
let me now solicit your attention to the 
late Proceedings of the ‘* Bath and West 
“ of England Agricultural Society.” 
This isa body of some weight, in point of 
numbers and property, and in point of un- 
derstanding also, it being next to impossi- 
ble that 200, or 300, men of considerable 
property should assemble without bringing 
with them a great deal of information of 
a description more or less useful. The 
whole country is in agitation. It. is all 
riggling and twisting. It seems as if the 
St. Vitus’s dance had seized the whole 
community. At Rumford the farmers and 
land-owners are meeting to obtain a dimi- 
nution of the tithes, these, as they presume, 
being one of the causes of their distress. 
In other places the people are meeting to 
petition for relief from taxes. But, these 
meetings fall short of the Bath Society in 
point of importance. That Society which 
really boasts of almost the whole of the 
great land-owners, whether Noblemen or 
Gentlemen, in the:Western Counties of 
England, may, when it comes to any se- 
rious and formal deeision, be fairly sup- 
posed to speak the sentiments of all the 
land-owners in the Western Counties. it 
is not, therefore, beneath you to pay some 
attention to what took place at their last 
meeting, at which meeting were present, 
as we are informed by their reporter, ‘*‘ the 
‘¢ Duke of Somerset, Earl of Cork, Right 
‘* Hon. Lord Gwyder, Sir John Coxe 
‘* Hippesley, Sir J. W. Smith, Rev. Sir 
** C, Rich, Bart. R. W. Weston, W. 
‘‘ Gore Langton, Esq. M. P. Colonel 
‘* M‘Mahon, and about 200 of the princi- 
‘** pal gentry in the western counties.” 

Now, Sir, whatever may be the share 
of intellect that you may be pleased to 
allow to this meeting, you will not, I am 
sure, think that the meeting is to be de- 
spised, seeing the mass of property of 
which these persons were the representa- 
tives. The very errors of such persons, 
though I may treat them pretty freely, are 
not to be lightly dealt with by you, whose 
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business it will be to quiet the clamours 
now about to assail your ears. I will take 
the report of the Resolutions upon this 
occasion, and having inserted it, will sub- 
join such remarks of my ewn as the oc- 
casion appears to me to call for; but suf- 
fer me to repeat here, that great attention 
ought to be paid to the opinions uttered 
at this meeting, because, sound or unsound, 
wise or foolish, they are the opinions of so 
large a body of the owners of the land. 

“© That the present depressed state of the 
agricultural interest of the country impe- 
riously demands the tnmediate conside- 
ration of the legislature:—That this 
«© Meeting looks with confidence to his Ma- 
** gesty’s Minsters for promoting relief. 
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** from as large a part as possible of those 
‘* burdens, which more immediately fall 
** wpon the tenantry of the kingdoms par- 
** ticularly the tax called the Tenants’ Pro-: 
** nerty Tax, and the tax on mait, salt, and | 
‘* horses used in husbandry. 

‘* That our President be requested to 
** make known to his Majesty’s Ministers, 
* through the medium of his Muajesty’s Se- 
** cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
** ment, this resolution eniered into by this 
*© most ancient Society instituted for the 
** promotion of agriculture, arts, manu- 
“* factures, and commerce ; a society ema- 
* nating from, and comprehending all the 
** western counties of the kingdom.” 

As to the minor points, I am of opinion, 
that Mr. Hunr* was perfectly right with 
respect to the mode of applying for relief; 
for how lost must this body of Noblemen 
and Gentlemen be to all sense of their for- 
mer weight aad dignity, when they could 
agree to-a proposition to go crying to the 
Ministers; te persons whem I need not 
name, instead of sending their application 
to the Parliament. The Duke of Somer- 
set cuts a bold figure in the character of 
an applicant for relief; and addressing 
himself to the Reses, the Huskissons, the 
Cannings, the Addingtons, and other Mi- 
nisters. ‘These are, I allow, very fit men 
for Ministers in these times; but, it has 
such an odd look to see such a body of 
Noblemen and Gentlemeu going to them 
humbly craving relief, being the very term 
which is used to describe the food and rai- 
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ment given to paupers to keep them from 
starving. Nor was Mr. Srooner’s reply 
either very able or very manly, seeing 
that he chose to apply the act of sneaking 
to the: President, and to say that it was 
impossible for the President to sneak. 
This was a turn which may be fairly con- 
sidered as mean, seeing that the intention 
to sneak was imputed to Mr. Spooner’s 
motion, and not at all to the President, 
Sir Bensamin Hosnovuse, though that 
gentleman, is, I believe, a placeman not 
without considerable emolument, derived 
from the taxes. Mr. Spooner might have 
grounds for asserting that, in such hands, 
the thing would be dene well. He might 


e{| happen to be acquainted with the honour 


and ability of Sir Benjamin Hobhouse ; 
but, all that the public know of him is, 
that he, from being a Whig, became a 
placeman under Addington, and support- 
ed, as far as his very small appéfent abi- 
lity would go, all the measures of Ad- 
dington’s and Pitt’s ministry.* 

Sir Jonn Coxe Hirrestey’s hope of re- 
lief from the cultivation of hemp, is a little 
too ridiculous to merit any particular no- 
tice ; nor was the proposition of Mr. Gour- 
rLay of much greater consequence. In- 
deed, I am persuaded, that you will, as I 
do, feel strangely puzzled to know where 
to begin in disentangling the confusion of 
ideas created even by the reading of Mr. 
Spooner’s observations. However, this 
we know: that Mr. Spooner, a Banker at 
Worcester, and Birmingham, did propose 
the taking off of the taxes on the tenants’ 
property, on malt, on salt, and on horses 
employed in husbandry; and that he 
grounded this proposition upon certain 
facts and opinions, which he stated, and 
the substance of which we have before us. 
If I trespass on your time, Sir, in observ- 
ing upon these facts and opinions, I am 
aware that I shall not be justified either 
by their intrinsic merit or by the ability 
or_character of the speaker; and that I 
must rely solely on the circumstance, that 
shallow, and even absurd, as we shall 
find the contents of the speech, it received 
the approbation of a large majority of a 
Meeting of Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
who, if unable to make speeches, are very 





* A gentleman of Wiltshire, distinguished for his 
efforts against corruption. He moved some time 
ago, at a county meeting in Somersetshire, a reso- 
lution including an opinion, that America was the 
only free nation left in the world, which was carri- 
ed aguinust him by a very small majority. 


* Sir B. HoBHOvSE is one of the Commissiqn- 
ers for settling the Waded of Arcott’s Debts, for 
which be has 2,000 pounds a year. This scanda- 
lous thing, which is neither more nor less than a 





mode of rewarding members for their yetes, hag 
been going on more than thirty years. 
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well able to ve(c: ‘The parjiament is fre- 
quently described as containing ** the as- 
sembled wisdom of the nation ;”’ and, there- 
fore, it behooves you to look out sharply, 
to discover beforehand, what the several 
branches of that wisdom are now propo- 
sing as remedies for the disorder of the 
times. Mr. Spooner was, upon this oc- 
casion, the chief organ, and, therefore, ii 
is well worth while to examine a little 
into the notions which he put forth. 

Mr. Serooner sets out with a compli- 
ment to the understandings of his hearers, 
whom he ealls an ‘ enlightened body of 
Gentlemen.’ He next observes, that they 
eught to make an effort to save the farm. 
ers from ruin, because these latter chiefly 
contributed towards supporting that g/o- 
rious struggle which has been ‘** productive 
of such brilliant consequences ;”’ alluding, 
I suppose, to our having got to Paris, to 
the imprisonment of Napoleon, to the 


death of Marshal Ney, to the emptying of | 


the Museums, to the work going om at 
Nismes; all, certainly, effected by the 
troops from England and Germany, paid 
out of taxes, raised on the people of thts 
country. But, then, there were other con- 
sequences that Mr. Spooner overlooked. 
He ovérlooked the defeat and capture of 
two English fleets by the Americans; he 
overlooked the defeat and capture of our 
frigates at sea, and their being compelled 
to haul down their flags to the ‘* Bits o 
Striped Bunting ;’’ he overlooked the bat- 
tles of Chippewa, the retreat from Platts- 
burgh, and the slaughtering defeat at, and 
flight from, New Orleans. Yet, 
were of great importance in the discus- 
sion; because, if the farmers claim merit 
for having supported the war that has, on 
the one hand, restored the Bourbons, the 
Pope, and the Inquisition, let them, in the 
name of all that is fair, take to themselves, 
en the other hand, the merit of the events 
and of the result of the American war 
Let us give them the whole of their merit ; 
for, until we do that, it is impossible for 
us to allot to them a suitable quantity of 
our compassion. 

This talkative gentlemen, Sir, tells us, 
that Britain is “‘ the pride, the envy, and 
* admiration of the world.” Why, then, 
are so many thousands hastening to quit 
it? Why have we laws to compel people 
to remain in it? Why are men punished 
for their attempts to get out of it? This 
boast, at all times foolish and despicable, 


héee 


must now require, one would think, an 
extraordinary portion of assurance, or of 
emptiness, to give birth to a repetition of 
it, and especially upon an occasion, wher 
a remed y for the notorious miseries of the 
country was the subject of deliberation. 
Amongst the ‘* glorious consequences” of 
the war, who does net see these miseries ? 
And who but Mr. Spooner would, upon 
such an occasion, have found nerves to 
put ferth such boasting language ? 
However, let us leave him to boast still, 
and look a little at his notions of the 
causes of the present distress. He has 
a preliminary remark; that ‘* capital em- 
‘* ployed in farming is lost, unless a price 
‘* can be obtained for produce, sufficient 
‘* to defray the expense of raising it.” 
Hence he proceeds to observe, that, if the 
price of farm-produce be not enhanced, or 
the expenses of producing diminished, corn 
enough for our own use will not be raised, 
and, that we shall have to beg our bread 
of our enemies. Mr. Spooner may quiet 
his mind upon this score ; for, he may be 
assured, that the land will continue to be 
cultivated as leng ay men continue to eat ; 
and that, without any laws passed on the 
subject, the farmer, in about a year more, 
will feel no dtstress from the low price oi 
corn, meat, wool, or cheese, though the 
prices should be much lower than they are 
at this moment, If the paper money be 


a ae 


of | wholly swept away, we shalk have wheat 


ak ees 


at 2s. or 3s. a bushel ; but, as the rent, the 
labour, the horse-feed, the seed, and all 
other things will bear a due propertion te 
this price, it will make, because it can 
make, no difference ‘at all to the farmer. 
He will be just as abie, and will have just 
as much inducement, to raise wheat then 
as he has had at any former period, taking 
in any tem yearsupon an average. All the 
difference will be, ‘tha ‘t he will live a less 
luxurious life ; but, then, he will live in a 
less luxurious community. 

‘** The cause’’ of the depressed state of 
agriculture, Mr. Spooner (and the Meet- 
ing agreed with hi: ni) stated to be this: 
that ** the demands of the government con- 
‘* tractors ceased juct at the time when 
“ we had the most abundant crop known 
‘* for many years.”’ Now, Sir, is not this 
being wonderfully shallow, ? It is very 


well known, that we have never fed from 
these islands, not even ia part, more than 
by the means of 


200,000 of our people, 





The 


contracts, more than we now feed. 
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armies and the fleets, serving abroad, sup- 
posing them to contain 200,000 men, more 
than they now contain, were, in great part, 
always fed from the soil on which they 
were serving, or near to which they were 
stationed. But, supposing them to have 
been fed wholly from these islands, and, 
that, being now come home, they have 
ceased to eat, This is supposing a great 
deal indeed in favour of Mr. Spooner’s 
position, It is conceding to him rather 
more, I think, than even he could ask. 
But, let him take it, and, having deducted 
the demand for 200,000 eaters from the 
demand for 14,000,000 of eaters, (leaving 
out the colontes,) let him tell us how it is 
possible, that such a falling off in the de- 
mand for wheat, should have caused the 
price of that article to fall from fifteen 
shillings to six shillings a bushel. Let him 
tell us upon what principle he proceeds 
when he concludes, that the diminution in 
demand to the amount of one in seventy has 
produced a diminution in price to the 
amount of nine in jifteen. 

But, says Mr. Srooner, you have not 
yet tripped me up; for my ‘‘ cause”’ has 
another leg: to wit: ‘‘ the most abundant 
“‘ crop known for many years.” When, 
was this, Sir? Not since 1813. That was, 
indeed, an abundant crop, and we have 
had two fine harvests since. These are 
causes of comparatively low price; but, 
Sir, Mr. Spooner must have in reserve a 
great deal of ingenuity to make it to ap- 
pear to be a cause of distress ; for, as Lhad 
occasion to observe in my last letter, the 
quantity of a crop must always be a matter 
of indifference to farmers in general. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that [ grow this year 100 
bushels of wheat and sell them for 1002. ; 
and that |! next year grow 400 bushels and 
sell them for 1001. My rent, rates, and 
all other expenses continue the same. Do 
I lose by this low price ? Is this low price 
calculated to plunge me into destress? Is 
it possible that such an effect should be 
produced by sucha cause ? No: and every 
man of sense, except Mr. Spooner, must, 
If think, perceive, that, if distress be pro- 
duced by low price, the low price must 
proceed trom causes other than of an abun 
dant crop. 

But, Mr. Spooner has mixed up these 
strange notions along with some others, 
which have more of the character of sound 
sense about them. He says ‘‘ that every 


** of the country has been chiefly supported 
** by artificial capital,’’ and that this came 
from the ‘‘ Country Bankers.” There is 
some reason in this. Here he is upon the 
true scent, though he puzzles a good deal, 
and finally goes off upon a false scent. 
But, observe, Sir, how he takes from the 
farmers all the merit he before so liberal- 
ly gave them as the chief supporters of 
the ‘‘ glorious struggle’’ against the French 
and Americans ; for now he tells us, that 
the farmers were supported by the coun- 
try bankers. The farmers were the chief 
supporters of the war; but, we, the coun- 
try bankers, supported the farmers. And, 
why have you now withdrawn that sup- 
port? There is no want of rags or of print- 
ing presses. Why, says he, we saw their 
produce falling in price, and we did not 
think it prudent to support them any long- 
er. Well, allow this to have been very 
kind and generous, they were only com- 
pelled to sell a little sooner. If they did 
‘* glut the market,” that evil must cure 
itself; for, if low price caused a greater 
consumption, high price must have follow- 
ed long ago from the same cause. In 
spite of all the noise of all the mobs, in 
high life as well as in low life, it has long 
been a settled opinion amongst persons, 
not willing to pass for vulgar fools, that 
no delays in bringing to market; that no 
combination of farmers, corn-dealers, 
meal-men, millers, or any body else, can, 
upon an average of months, for a year, 
make corn and bread higher in price. 
This has been so fully established, that I 
will not suspect Mr. Spooner and the 
Meeting to be ignorant of it. If, then, it 
be zmpossible for any measure, tending to 
keep corn from the market, to raise its 
price upon an average of months for a 
year, how is it possible, that the causes 
which, as Mr. Spooner says, obliged farm- 
ers to press their sales, and to bring more 
of their produce into markets already glut- 
ted; how is it posstole that such causes 
should, for so long a time, have produced 
a low price of corn? 

Therefore, Sir, Mr. Spooner’s causes 
are inadequate to the effect which he and 
the meeting were deploring, except in- 
deed, as far as be speaks of the diminu- 
tion of the quantity of paper-money as a 
cause. And of the way in which this 
cause works, he, though a country bank- 
er, seems to understand but very little, if 





‘one must be aware, that the agriculture 


any thing at all, 
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Faint, however, as is the glimmering 
which he has been able to obtain of the 
cause of the distress, his notions of a re- 
medy are certainly still more faint, except 
in as far as they are marked by that ab- 
surdity which is their most staring feature. 

He would “not trench upon public 
** faith,” yet he would ‘‘ suspend the ope- 
ration of the Sinking Fund,” which he 
calls “‘ a political humbug.” He expects 
** little relief from the lessening of taxes, 
‘* but much from a judicious division of 
‘‘them.”? He saw no prospect of good 
from the lowering of rents ; and he would 
have the Malt, and Salt, and Horse Taxes 
taken off, if laid on afterwards in some 
other shape, or under some other name. 

Sir, does it not shock you to hear these 
grave personages, these loyal nobles, 
’squires and bankers, calling the grand 
scheme of the grand schemer a political 
humbug ? I called it so ten years ago, and 
most outrageously was F abused for it. 
Now, however, every one calls it by this 
name ; and we hear it declared in the very 
hall of the Bank, by the Bank stoek pro- 
prietors themselves, that ‘‘ it is a farce to 
talk of the Bank ever paying tn specie,” 
though, according to law, they are to pay 
in specie in a few months from this time. 
Did you, Sir, when, about 12 or 15 years 
ago, you were writing pamphlets to prove, 
that Pitt’s scheme was the finest in the 


the day, when, at a meeting like this, the 
Sinking Fund would be called a polttical 
humbug ? 

However, humbug as it is as to tts pro- 
fessed object of paying off the Debt, it is 
far from being a humbug as to its real 
object ; namely, that of making the Fund- 
ed Property of individuals worth some- 
thing. And if Mr. Spooner could have so 
far got rid of the confusion of ideas, created 
in his mind by the term fund, and could 
have regarded the thing in its true light, 
he never would, I think, have proposed to 
stop its operation, while he was professing 
his anxiety to keep faith with the Fund- 
holders. If he had perceived, that, out 
of the 44 millions of taxes, raised for the 
purposes of the Debt, 14 millions, or there- 
abouts, are expended by the government 
in purchasing stock of private persons, he 
would, I imagine, have been afraid to put 
a stop to this operation, unless he really 
wished to destroy, at once, the value of all 
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purchases by the government were put a 
stop to, does not Mr. Spooner see, that 
there would be no purchases at all, unless 
at a rate so reduced as to portend the 
speedy blowing up of the whole system ? 

But, Sir, these are times for new and 
strange opinions. Thousands of persons 
now begin to talk of what they have never 
before thought of. The circumstances of 
the country set their brain to working ; 
and, in a crude state, out come their 
thoughts. Every man has his scheme ; 
and, while the schemes are disputing, 
causes roll on and the final effect ap- 
proaches. 

Of what was said upon this occasion 
the opinions of Mr. Hunt were certainly 
the most rational: that the Government 
and the Bank had caused, by some means 
or other, the quantity of the paper-money 
to be diminished; and, that the only 
remedy, short of lowering the interest of 
the Debt, was new issues of paper-money. 
As to what Mr. Spooner said in answer to 
this, it was any thing but satisfactory. 
He asked, was it to be believed, that “ the 
‘** government would do that, which, by 
‘* closing the purse-strings of the nation, 
‘‘ would destroy their own power.”? No: 
but Mr. Spooner does not appear to per- 
ceive that the government may, and with- 
out being very wild in its opinion, believe, 
that this reduction of prices, though it 
must greatly lessen the amount of the 
taxes, may be necessary to its own safety. 
Strange as this may seem to such men as 
Mr. Spooner, there are men, who begin to 
think and to say too, that for the Aris- 
tocracy and Church to sustain themselves, 
they must separate their interests from 
that of the Funded Proprietors. Yes, Sir, 
and it is strange that Mr. Spooner should 
not know it, there are men, and men who 
do not pass for fools, who earnestly wish 
that a falling off in the taxes may, as 
speedily as possible, bring to issue the 
question, whether the Fundholders are to 
be paid any longer in full, or not. Now, 
if this opinion were to be adopted by per- 
sons in power, it is far from impossible, 
that they might be able to preserve the 
power, though the bushel of wheat were 
sold at 3s. or even at 2s. Mr. Spooner 
does not appear to refleet, that the war is 
over; that the Crown, the Nobility, the 
Church, have no longer any enemies to 
dread; that loans are no longer necessa- 
ry; that the funding system has done its 





the capital of the Fundholders. If the 
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armies and the fleets, serving abroad, sup- 
posing them to contain 200,000 men, more 
than they now contain, were, in great part, 
always fed from the soil on which they 
were serving, or near to which they were 
stationed. But, supposing them to have 
been fed wholly from these islands, and, 
that, being now come home, they have 
ceased to eat. This is supposing a great 
deal indeed in favour of Mr. Spooner’s 
position, It is conceding to him rather 
more, I think, than even he could ask. 
But, let him take it, and, having deducted 
the demand for 200,000 eaters from the 
demand for 14,000,000 of eaters, (leaving 
out the colontes,) let him tell us how it is 
possible, that such a falling off in the de- 
mand for wheat, should have caused the 
price of that article to fall from fifteen 
shillings to six shillings a bushel. Let him 
tell us upon what principle he proceeds 
when he concludes, that the diminution in 
demand to the amount of one in seventy has 
produced a diminution in price to the 
amount of nine in fifteen. 

But, says Mr. Spooner, you have not 
yet tripped me up; for my ‘‘ cause”’ has 
another leg : to wit: ‘‘ the most abundant 
“crop known for many years.”” When, 
was this, Sir? Not since 1813. That was, 
indeed, an abundant crop, and we have 
had two fine harvests since. These are 
causes of comparatively low price; but, 
Sir, Mr. Spooner must have in reserve a 
great deal of ingenuity to make it to ap- 
pear to be a cause of distress ; for, as [had 
occasion to observe in my last letter, the 
quantity of a crop must always be a matter 
of indifference to farmers ix general. Sup- 
pose, forinstance, that I grow this year 100 
bushels of wheat and sell them for 1001. ; 
and that | next year grow 400 bushels and 
sell them for 100]. My rent, rates, and 
all other expenses continue the same. Do 
I lose by this low price? Is this low price 
calculated to plunge me into distress? Is 
it possible that such an effect should be 
produced by sucha cause ? No: and every 
man of sense, except Mr. Spooner, must, 
If think, perceive, that, if distress be pro- 
duced by low price, the low price must 
proceed trom causes other than of an abun 
dant crop. 

But, Mr. Spooner has mixed up these 
strange notions along with some others, 
which have more of the character of sound 
sense about them. He says ‘‘ that every 


‘* of the country has been chiefly supported 
** by artificial capital,’ and that this came 
from the ‘* Country Bankers.”? There is 
some reason in this. Here he is upon the 
true scent, though he puzzles a good deal, 
and finally goes off upon a false scent. 
But, observe, Sir, how he takes from the 
farmers all the merit he before so liberal- 
ly gave them as the chief supporters of 
the ‘‘ glorious struggle’’ against the French 
and Americans ; for now he tells us, that 
the farmers were supported by the coun- 
try bankers. The farmers were the chief 
supporters of the war; but, we, the coun- 
try bankers, supported the farmers. And, 
why have you now withdrawn that sup- 
port ? There is no want of rags or of print- 
ing presses. Why, says he, we saw their 
produce falling in price, and we did not 
think it prudent to support them any long- 
er. Well, allow this to have been very 
kind and generous, they were only com- 
pelled to sell a little sooner. If they did 
‘* glut the market,” that evil must cure 
itself; for, if low price caused a greater 
consumption, high price must have follow- 
ed long ago from the same cause. In 
spite of all the noise of ali the mobs, in 
high life as well as in low life, it has long 
been a settled opinion amongst pérsons, 
not willing to pass for vulgar fools, that 
no delays in bringing to market; that no 
combination of farmers, corn-dealers, 
meal-men, millers, or any body else, can, 
upon an average of months, for a year, 
make corn and bread higher in price. 
This has been so fully established, that I 
will not suspect Mr. Spooner and the 
Meeting to be ignorant of it. If, then, it 
be unpossible for any measure, tending to 
keep corn from the market, to raise its 
price upon an average of months for a 
year, how is it possible, that the causes 
which, as Mr. Spooner says, obliged farm- 
ers to press their sales, and to bring more 
of their produce into markets already glut- 
ted; how is it posstdle that such causes 
should, for so long a time, have produced 
a low price of corn ? 

Therefore, Sir, Mr. Spooner’s causes 
are inadequate to the effect which he and 
the meeting were deploring, except in- 
deed, as far as be speaks of the diminu- 
tion of the quantity of paper-money as a 
cause. And of the way in which this 
cause works, he, though a country bank- 
er, seems to understand but very little, if 
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Faint, however, as is the glimmering 
which he has been able to obtain of the 
cause of the distress, his notions of a re- 
medy are certainly still more faint, except 
in as far as they are marked by that ab- 
surdity which is their most staring feature. 

He would “not trench upon public 
** faith,” yet he would ‘ suspend the ope- 
ration of the Sinking Fund,’’ which he 
calls “‘ a political humbug.” He expects 
*‘ little relief from the lessening of taxes, 
‘‘ but much from a judicious division of 
‘‘them.”? He saw no prospect of good 
from the lowering of rents ; and he would 
have the Malt, and Salt, and Horse Taxes 
taken off, if laid on afterwards in some 
other shape, or under some other name. 

Sir, does it not shock you to hear these 
grave personages, these loyal nobles, 
’squires and bankers, calling the grand 
scheme of the grand schemer a political 
humbug ? I called it so ten years ago, and 
most outrageously was IF abused for it. 
Now, however, every one calls it by this 
name ; and we hear it declared in the very 
hall of the Bank, by the Bank stoek pro- 
prietors themselves, that ‘‘ it is a farce to 
talk of the Bank ever paying in specie,” 
though, according to law, they are to pay 
in specie in a few months from this time. 
Did you, Sir, when, about 12 or 15 years 
ago, you were writing pamphlets to prove, 
that Pitt’s scheme was the finest in the 
world, imagine that you should live to see 
the day, when, at a meeting like this, the 
Sinking Fund would be called a political 
humbug ? 

However, humbug as it is as to vfs pro- 
fessed object of paying off the Debt, it is 
far from being a humbug as to its real 
object ; namely, that of making the Fund- 
ed Property of individuals worth some- 
thing. And if Mr. Spooner could have so 
far got rid of the confusion of ideas, created 
in his mind by the term fund, and could 
have regarded the thing in its true light, 
he never would, I think, have proposed to 
stop its operation, while he was professing 
his anxiety to keep faith with the Fund- 
holders. If he had perceived, that, out 
of the 44 millions of taxes, raised for the 
purposes of the Debt, 14 millions, or there- 
abouts, are expended by the government 
in purchasing stock of private persons, he 
would, I imagine, have been afraid to put 
a stop to this operation, unless he really 
wished to destroy, at once, the value of all 
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purchases by the government were put a 
stop to, does not Mr. Spooner see, that 
there would be no purchases at all, unless 
at a rate so reduced as to portend the 
speedy blowing up of the whole system ? 

But, Sir, these are times for new and 
strange opinions. Thousands of persons 
now begin to talk of what they have never 
before thought of. The circumstances of 
the country set their brain to working ; 
and, in a crude state, out come their 
thoughts. Every man has his scheme ; 
and, while the schemes are disputing, 
causes roll on and the final effect ap- 
proaches. 

Of what was said upon this occasion 
the opinions of Mr. Hunt were certainly 
the most rational: that the Government 
and the Bank had caused, by some means 
or other, the quantity of the paper-money 
to be diminished; and, that the only 
remedy, short of lowering the interest of 
the Debt, was new issues of paper-money. 
As to what Mr. Spooner said in answer to 
this, it was any thing but satisfactory. 
He asked, was it to be believed, that “ the 
‘** government would do that, which, by 
‘* closing the purse-strings of the nation, 
‘‘ would destroy their own power.’? No: 
but Mr. Spooner does not appear to per- 
ceive that the government may, and with- 
out being very wild in its opinion, believe, 
that this reduction of prices, though it 
must greatly lessen the amount of the 
taxes, may be necessary to its own safety. 
Strange as this may seem to such men as 
Mr. Spooner, there are men, who begin to 
think and to say too, that for the Aris- 
tocracy and Church to sustain themselves, 
they must separate their interests from 
that of the Funded Proprietors. Yes, Sir, 
and it is strange that Mr. Spooner should 
not Know it, there are men, and men who 
do not pass for fools, who earnestly wish 
that a falling off in the taxes may, as 
speedily as possible, bring to issue the 
question, whether the Fundholders are to 
be paid any longer in full, or not. Now, 
if this opinion were to be adopted by per- 
sons in power, it is far from impossible, 
that they might be able to preserve the 
power, though the bushel of wheat were 
sold at 3s. or even at 2s. Mr. Spooner 
does not appear to refleet, that the war is 
over; that the Crown, the Nobility, the 
Church, have no longer any enemies to 
dread; that loans are no longer necessa- 
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business; that the nation subsisted very 
well before it was invented ; and that, 
therefore, it would not be so very surpri- 
Sing, if the public creditors were now to 
lose some of their warmest and most effi- 
cient friends. 

That the whole will turn upon this ore 
point is certain: whether taxes are now 
to be collected in amount sufficient to keep 
up the army, the navy, and the civil list, 
and, at the same time, to pay the Fund- 
holders their interest. If taxes sufficient 
for all these purposes are collected, all 
will go on as it is now going; if not, some 
great branch of the expenditure must be 
lopped off. Which branch that will be | 
cannot tell. I am for beginning with the 
army and civil list, leaving only what is 
absolutely necessary. But, if the Minis- 
ters and the Parliament differ from me in 
opinion, they will, of course, begin with 
something else. 

It is very true, that new issues, large 
igsues of paper-money, would enable peo- 
ple to pay taxes as heretofore ; but, then, 
it must soon become notorious to all the 


world, that the Bank never could pay in 
specie, and that their paper is irredeem- 
ably depreciated. Thus, then, in pro- 
found peace, our paper-system would 
stand the gazing mark of all the nations 
in the world. The pound note would ex- 
change against 3 dollars at first ; and who 
can tell what it would exchange against 
at the end of a year or two? Two prices, 
the last stage of every paper-system, 
would appear in a short time. The taxes 
would be little worth to the government. 
Great shocks would precede some terrible 
convulsion. Of the two ways of bringing 
the system to a close, that of low-prices 
and cash-payments is the safest for thé 
government ; and, therefore, Mr. Spooner 
was wrong, when he supposed, that by 
such a course of things the government 
would lose its power. 


I am, Sir; . 


Your most obedient servant, 





Wr. Cossert. 
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